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A Statement of Purpose 


We want this publication to be of the 
utmost service to you—to keep you in- 
formed concerning the activities of the 
Sanctuary—in the community—in the 
State: and to invite your participation 
in these activities; and to provide you 
with articles of education, information 
and inspiration regarding conservation 
subjects. 


Robert F. Kunz, Editor 
Phone 536-9777 


ANNUAL MEETING 


At the Annual Meeting on July 13 the following persons were elected Trustees of 
the Sanctuary: Dr. William A. Niering to the class of 1966, Mrs. Richard M. Bowers, 


Mrs. Hugh L. M. Cole, and Mr. A 
Robert P, Anderson, Dr. Richard 


President, Mr. 


gustas Peterle, Jr., to the class of one year, Mrs. 
Goodwin, Mr. B. MacDonald Steers, Mr. Newton 
M. D. MacGregor to the class of 1969. 

The following officers were elected: Pr 
Lawritz Anderson; Secret 
Joseph S. Harris; Assistant Treasurer, Mr. 
the close of the annual meet 


esident, Mrs. George L. Wrenn; Second Vice 
aty, Mrs. Richard M. Bowers; Treasurer, Mr. 
Newton Ewalt. A brief Trustees’ meeting 


ing. 


Stes 


This publication is free to 
per copy. 


Sanctuary members. The non-member price is 25c 
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PRESIDENT’S REPORT 
20th Annual Meeting of P.S.W.S. 


This is by way of being a rather 
special annual meeting for it is the 
‘twentieth one to be held. I know you 
will be glad to hear that the Presi- 
dent’s report is to be brief. 


The most important item is our 
trial merger. As you will hear later 
from our Curator, we have tried to 
cooperate in every way with the 
Thames Science Center during this 
trial period. Now that it has gone on 
for eight months, it seems appropri- 
ate to review what has been done, to 
see if more cooperation is_ possible, 
and to evaluate the results thus far. 
To that end, the Executive Committee 
has agreed that a special committee 
should be appointed by the president 
to consist of two members and the 
curator. The president of the Thames 
Science Center has agreed to appoint 
a similar committee. These two small 
committees will meet for discussion 
and it is hoped that by this Fall their 
findings will be available to pass on 
to the membership. 

Your trustees have also agreed to 
take two steps in relation to our pub- 
lication, Pequot Trails, which, it is 
hoped, will enable us to produce it in 
a less costly manner. A price of 25c 
will be printed on the inside cover. 
Trails will of course remain free to 
our members but we hope we may 
realize something from its sale to oth- 
ers, either at this price or at a slightly 
reduced one. Since people usually val- 
ue more what the pay for, this seems 
a wise move. In addition the trusteees 
have decided to endeavor to secure ad- 
vertising of a suitable and dignified 
nature from service organizations and 
from such businesses as nurseries, 
seedsmen and the like to help defray 
the cost of publication. 


One of our greatest expenses, as you 
have learned from the treasurer’s re- 
port is our bill for feed. In order to 
lower this expense, the trustees have 
authorized the curator to try to secure 
sponsors amongst local merchants 
who, it is hoped, may be interested in 
contributing funds in return for ap- 
propriate acknowledgment such as a 
sign near our principal bird feeder 
listing their names. 

The completion of Route I 95 posed 
a problem. Up to that time no one 
could approach Mystic from any direc- 
tion without being exposed to at least 
one of our signs. This spring we have 
installed one in the meadow bordering 
I 95 and visible from the east-bound 
lane. Very shortly we expect to have 
another on the right hand side of 
Route 27 below the exit to I 95. This 
will take care of visitors until the 
Highway Department in its wisdom 
thinks up a new highway to perplex 
uS. 

AS you approached the Museum to- 
night you may have noticed a new 
chimney on the north side of the shed 
where the workshop for the Tea and 
Sale is held each Fall. I am happy to 
tell you that the chimney is attached 
to a furnace, more than ample for 
heating the shed, and that therefore 
the devoted workers will this Fall 
have warm feet. Further, the shed 
and its quite spacious basement will 
be usable year ’round. This was ac- 
complished through the generosity of 
the Bodenwein Foundation whose gift 
of last winter made it possible. 


This may not be the appropriate 
time, but I cannot complete my report 
without saying something about our 
Junior Curators, Stephen and David 
Rusch. I want to thank them both for 


the work they have done for the Sanc- 
tuary. And especially I want to thank 
David (Stephen has a job and hasn't 
as much time to devote to the Sanctu- 
ary). During Mr. Kunz’s recent vaca- 
tion David manned the Museum each 
day from 10:30 to 2:00 and did a most 
conscientious and thorough job. We are 
indebted to both the Rusch boys. 

In general the Sanctuary has made 
good progress during the past year. 
You can see for yourselves that the 
Museum boasts of new exhibits. If 
you have walked about outside you 
must have observed various new signs 
including a large map of the trails. 
The Fern Trail, commenced last year, 
has been added to and improved. We 
now have a refrigerator in the shed 
so that the Curator need no longer 
keep dead birds and various other 
alarming objects in the kitchen refrig- 
erator. We also have a vacuum cleaner 
for maintaining the Museum. These 
were gifts of second-hand equipment 
and cost the Sanctuary nothing. I will 
not go into the many other aspects 
of progress this past year because 
they will be discussed in the Curator’s 
report. Mrs. H. L. M. Cole 


Farewell Address 


Before we adjourn I should like to 
make a few personal remarks. For 
the past two years I have been Presi- 
dent of this organization, and for the 
three years before that I served as 
Vice President. It has been a most in- 
teresting and rewarding experience 


and I have enjoyed every minute of it 
—well, almost every minute. I strongly 
believe that your Sanctuary is doing 
an extremely worthwhile job; that 
without it the Mystic area would be 
much poorer, and I am convinced that 
it will go on increasing its services to 
the community and rewarding those 
who work for it with a feeling of deep 
satisfaction. 


But I also believe that no one should 
hold the same position too long and I 
therefore advised the cc irman of the 
Nominating Committe: at I did not 
wish to continue as sident. This 
does not mean that ill not con- 
tinue to work for th inctuary as 
hard as ever—it is m\ st love. But 
I also hope to contin. ‘O Serve the 
cause of conservation member of 
the Stonington Conse) on Commis- 
sion to which I sha appointed 
within the month. 

Whatever I may ha one that has 


been of any value to | 
due to two factors. I |! 


sanctuary is 
always had 


the support and couns f a wonder: 
ful Executive Commit! vho have, I 
am sure, frequently p nted me from 
making a fool of myseif, and who 
have attended meetin inspite of 
rain, snow, hail and awiii roads. And 
I have also been mor an fortunate, 


as we all are, in our < 


rator, a most 


imaginative, devoted a: hard-working 
servant of the Sanctu.: whose dedi- 
cation to the cause of rvation and 


to the well-being of |! 
beyond question. Tha: 


CURATOR’S REPORT 


One of the Sanctuary’s newest pro- 
grams and potentially one of its more 
important, the “Visiting School Group 
Program” (for schools and_ other 
groups) began especially this Spring 
to show the promise we had antici- 
pated for it. Sixty-three youth groups 
totaling 1,659 students have visited the 
Sanctuary this year under the auspices 
of the School Group Program. These 
figures represent an increase of 30% 
In activity in this program over 1964 
and a 60% increase over this type of 
activity in 1963 although at that time 
a formal program such as we now 


have did not exist. 7 
ant and exciting aspe 
is that almost one-ha!! 


Sanctuary is 
you. 


illy import- 
this activity 
nese groups 


elected the guided pro n (really an 
introduction to eco! and_ these 
groups received from and a half 
to two and a-half h: of constant 


instruction, depending « 
Through our contacts. 


with these students a: | 
tors we know positive | 


gram has been effectiv: 


he age level. 
‘en repeated, 


their instruc: 


that the pro- 


in the transfer 


of knowledge and uncecrstanding re 
garding ecological and conservation 
values. The fee originaily set forth in 


May 1964 for the guided portion of 
this program was 10c per student. In 
September 1964 this fee was raised to 
25c per student and has returned to 
the Sanctuary $183.55 for this year’s 
instruction. This program is now pay- 
ing it own way and shows all indica- 
tions of making at least a comparable 
gain in the coming year. 


Another of the Sanctuary’s newer 
programs, the Trailside Lecture Series, 
has now completed its third year. We 
are extremely pleased to report that 
this program has (by our standards) 
definitely arrived. The lectures this 
year were all respectably attended and 
on two occasions there was standing 
room only. Four hundred and sixty- 
two persons, more than double the pre- 
vious year’s attendance, attended this 
year’s lectures. The total cost of the 
series after deducting gate receipts 
was $70.54. This high quality program 
was within our financial capability 
only because of the extreme generosity 
of our speakers. We hope we will 
again be fortunate enough to have 
such highly qualified and generous 
speakers so that we can maintain the 
quality and practicality of this pro- 
gram in the coming years without re- 
course to charging members. Before 
leaving this subject area we would like 
to announce two new programs of an 
educational and entertainment nature. 
They are the “Trailside Film Series” 
and the “Trailside Slide Series.” Pro- 
grams are being printed and members 
will receive them in a separate mail- 
ing. 

The Sanctuary has in the past year 
greatly increased its responsibility and 
activity in the area of state and com- 
munity problems. Represented by the 
Curator, the Sanctuary has been ac- 
tively engaged in the sound resolution 
or attempted resolution of many con- 
servation issues. Space and the com- 
plex nature of these problems does not 


allow their airing in this report but a - 


listing of a few will no doubt strike a 
note of recognition with many of you 
who have also been active in these 
areas. Barn Island Natural Area, the 
Connecticut Yankee Atomic Plant at 
Haddam Neck, the Haley Farm prop- 
erty, the Nature Preserves Bill (HB- 
3414), the Connecticut-Long Island 


Bridge. While working in these areas 
and others, the Sanctuary has attempt- 
ed to cooperate fully with other state 
and local conservation organizations. 
Many of you have noticed the _ in- 
creased emphasis being placed on con- 
servation in the Sanctuary  publica- 
tions. It has been said by many of 
the leaders of the conservation move- 
ment that Sanctuaries, Nature Centers, 
etc., must be the ecological conscience 
of their communities. To be heard a 
conscience must speak. We will con- 
tinue to increase our commitment to 
these essential activities as far as 
time, resources and other commit- 
ments will allow. 


The Sanctuary publications continue 
to serve well as our primary means 
of contact with the membership. The 
“Pequot Conservationist’”” has proved 
its value by increasing this contact in 
conjunction with ‘Pequot Trails” and 
by allowing a saving in our publica- 
tions cost. You may recall, however, 
that we had hoped to be able to issue 
special editions of the Conservationist 
to inform you of critical and immedi- 
ate conservation problems and issues. 
Unfortunately we have not been able 
to do this, primarily because we do 
not yet own our own mimeograph ma- 
chine. We hope very soon to be able 
to correct this situation. 


During the past year we have con- 
tinued to improve the educational qual- 
ities of the Sanctuary’s land and mu- 
seum. Several new exhibits have been 
constructed and most of the older ones 
have undergone revisions and improve- 
ment. Outdoor specimens, educational 
labels, and information have been add- 
ed continuously. The Fern Trail and 
Wildflower Garden continue to grow 
and the Fern Trail, in particular, is 
getting good use. There remains in 
the area of outdoor education a great 
deal yet to be done, in fact far more 
than has already been accomplished. 

The Field Trip Program, one of the 
Sanctuary’s oldest, continues to have 
good participation. The Spring and 
Fall Migration Trips, the Sunday Na- 
ture Walks and the Sunday Family 
Field Trips were attended by 616 per- 
sons this year. Unfortunately the 
Youth Migration Field Trips initiated 
this year were not well attended and 


have been deleted from the coming 
year’s program. 

The Sanctuary Trading Post, some 
of you have told us, is now presenting 
its best service yet to the members 
and to the public. This year for the 
first time in its history, the Trading 
Post has netted enough to pay all sal- 
aries other than the Curator’s. Trad- 
ing Post net $1,029.00—salaries other 
than the Curator’s $1,017.15. Previous 
years looked like this: 


1961 $ 694.20 $1,634.00 
1962 813.20 1,634.00 
1963 645.60 1,367.27 
1964 1,131.00 1,508.38 
1965 (asabove) 1,029.00 1,017.15 


The Trading Post situation is in real- 
ity even more favorable than it ap- 
pears here because in 1965 unlike pre- 
vious years only about 50% of the 
salaries shown are rightfully commit- 
ted to the Trading Post, the remainder 
being utilized in a wide variety of 
other Sanctuary activities. The Trad- 
ing Post is therefore, also for the first 
time actually making a net contribu- 
tion after salaries to the general funds 
of the Sanctuary. 

The focal point of the conservation 
education efforts of the Sanctuary is 
the Sanctuary land and museum build- 
ing in Mystic. The number of persons 
visiting these facilities is important 
because we cannot teach without con- 
tact. We continue to grow in this area 
and have set another new record of 
attendance. In addition to the 1,647 
students visiting under the School 
Group Program, and the 462 persons 
attending the Lecture Series, 673 per- 
sons in adult group and 102 in miscel- 
laneous programs and 8,721 daily visi- 
tors have come to the Sanctuary, a 
total of 11,615 — an increase of 30% 
over last year’s record of 8,935. Many 
of the Sanctuary visitors wend their 
way to us because of friends who are 
members. Thank you and keep up the 
good work. 

The land productivity program to 
which so many of you gave so gener- 
ously continues to progress slowly. A 
change has been initiated in the pro- 
gram whereby section (2) “key release 
cuttings in the forested area of the 
Sanctuary” has been postponed indefi- 
nitely and will be replaced by section 
(3) “fertilization of the meadows.” 


Added to section (3) will be the select- 
ed plantings of conifers, mostly hem- 
locks, in the forested area of the Sanc- 
tuary. Section (3) will be accomplished 
according to moisture conditions either 
this Fall or next Spring. Under pres. 
ent planning the final section (4) of 
this program “creation of a dog-leg 
duck pond in the marsh area of the 
meadows” will follow section (3) and 
should be in progress not later than 
Spring 1967. 

The “Tea and Sale” ard “Bird Ball” 
were both successful ae.in this year 
although the “Tea and *:le” was less 


so than last year. Nat cannot be 
expected always to coo’ ite in these 
matters and she was n ‘ooperating 
on Tea Day 1964. It ned all day 
long and the rain was believe the 
reason for our diminis. ©! success in 
this event. The proceec of the “Tea 
and Sale” and the “Bii. call” are an 
absolute necessity to ¢! nancial well 
being of the Sanctua: lease con- 
tinue or extend your port of the 


Sanctuary by partici = in these 
two events. 


The trial merger 0! » Sanctuary 
and of the Thames Scien.’ Center con- 
tinues and will be in by original 
and current agreemen ntil Novem- 
ber ist, 1965. At this t)) we wish to 
inform you that ever) ort is being 
made by both organizations toward ef- 
fective cooperation. This has thus far 
manifested itself in t yurchase of 
certain items wholesale \ thout profit 
including bird seed by) » Sanctuary 
for the Center, by th¢ ning of the 
Sanctuary Lecture Se! to the Cen- 
ter members on a mem! oasis, by co- 
operative efforts in ¢ n field trip 
programs, and by our rts to assist 
one another where an ‘en possible. 

The Sanctuary mem ‘hip contin- 
ues to increase. The! re now 800 
card carrying memb: nd approxi- 
mately 111 additional! | ns who are 
bona fide members b rtue of the 
family memberships. ‘mbership is 
the lifeblood of the ictuary, not 
only financially, but as it meas- 
ures our influence in co:-ervation mat- 
ters in the community «1d state. We 


take this opportunity t> urge you to 
send us the names of potential new 
members. A few of you are doing SO 
at this time and the response in new 


members of those contacted is better 
than 50%. 

One of the more frustrating prob- 
lems the Sanctuary faces at this stage 
of its growth is that although it has 
attained the interest and support of 
enough of the community to make big- 
ger and better efforts in all fields of 
its endeavors, it still does not have 
enough funds (annual income) to em- 
ploy the necessary additional person- 
nel to effect these new efforts. If by 
might and main on the part of all 
those concerned we were able to dou- 
ble the membership in the next few 
years, this situation would be at least 
temporarily resolved, and much, much 
more could be accomplished. 

The conservation problems facing 
us today, even in our own community, 
which is growing very rapidly, are 
great and complex. It is imperative 
that all persons of our community be- 
come aware of this organization 
(many are not) and its work and that 
their contribution in time, energy, fi- 
nances and intellectual support be 
added to your own. 


The Sanctuary in turn may keep 


them informed on conservation mat- 
ters and act as the well supported thus 
influential conservation conscience of 
the community. In all this we need 
your help. A very brief resume of the 
current program and activities is at- 
tached to this report. We feel it will be 
of value in reminding you of what the 
Sanctuary is doing and perhaps be use- 
ful in your quest for new support. 
(Additional copies are available.) 


The Sanctuary has had a busy and 
successful year. In some ways the past 
year has been the most productive in 
our twenty year history. We look for- 
ward now, with your support, to the 
challenges that lie ahead and to new 
and greater success in the coming 
year. 


Before terminating this report we 
wish to thank the membership, the 
trustees and the officers for their co- 
operation and enthusiasm and labors 
of the past year. 


Robert F. Kunz, 
Curator 


ANNUAL FINANCIAL REPORT 


Pequot-sepos Wildlife Sanctuary, Inc. 
July 1, 1964 to June 30, 1965 


A. General Receipts and Disbursements 


Receipts 
Membership Dues 
Non-Specific Contributions 
Collection Boxes 
Interest and Dividends 
School Groups and Rentals 
Trading Post—Net 
Tea and Sale—Net 
Bird Ball—Net 


Total 


(a) These figures when adjusted for inventory changes are: 


1963 /64 $865 and 1964/65 $1,029. 


Disbursements: 
Salaries 
Curator House 


Museum Operation and Maintenance 


Feed for Birds and Exhibits 
Office Operation and Supplies 
Truck Operation 


1965 /66 
1963 /64 1964/65 Proposed 
Actual Actual Budget 
$ 4,925 $ 5,540 $ 6,200 
2,900 2,262 700 
295 411 450 
142 189 250 
1,118(a) 801 (a) 1,100 
1,976 1,624 2,000 
1,524 1,897 2,000 
$12,630 $13,002 $13,000 
$ 6,034 $ 6,300 
960 1,000 
2,062 2,100 
(b) 770 800 
958 1,000 
412 400 


Trails and Conservationist 1,188 1,200 
Lecture Series—Net 87 200 


Total $11,947 $12,471 $13,000 
(b) Comparative Disbursement Breakdown not available for 1963/64 on 
breakdown basis in use in 1964-65 and 1965 /66. 
B. Specific-Purpose Gifts Account 1964-65 
Purpose: 


Receipts [xpenditures 
Mortgage Reduction $ 800 $ 800 
Memorials 30 25 
Curator’s House 45 45 
Office Equipment 19 19 
Heating System—Shed 415 985 
$ 1,309 1,174 
Unexpended: Cash on Hand 135 
$ 1,309 
C. Land Management Fund 
Cash on Hand—7/1/64 $ 723 
Received from Commodity Credit Corp. 125 
Cash on Hand—6/30/65 $ 848 
D. Cash Reconciliation 
Cash in Banks—7/1/64 $ 396 
General Receipts over Disbursements D31 e Section A. 
Unexpended Specific—Purpose Gifts 135 e Section B. 
Received for Land Management Fund 125 see Section C. 
Cash in Banks—6/30/65 $ 1,187 
Distribution of Cash in Banks—6 /30 /65 
General Funds $ 204 
Specific—Purpose Gifts Account 135 
Land Management Fund 848 
Total $ 1,187 
E. Gifts of Stocks 
1 sh IBM common stock—Value 6/30/65 $ 408 
F. Statement of Assets and Liabilities 
Assets 
Cash in Hartford National Bank $ 431 
Cash in Groton Savings Bank 756 
Cash at Trading Post 35 
25 sh Dupont common stock @ 235 5,879 
39 sh General Motors common stock @ 95 3,705 
1 sh IBM common stock @ 458 458 
Trading Post Inventory at Cost 746 
Ford Pick-up Truck 720 
Tools, Mower, other equipment 120 
Furniture and Fixtures 4,000 
Museum Building 25,000 
Curator’s Residence 95,000 
Perry Land—92 acres 7,850 
Total $74,696 


Liabilities 


Mortgage Loan at 4% 


Total 


$ 5,700 


$ 5,700 
Joseph S. Harris, Treasurer 
Newton Ewalt, Ass’t Treasurer 


Living Museums vs. 
Recreation 


Minimal disturbance by modern man 
is inherent in our concept of a “nat- 
ural area.’ We assume that the impact 
of the American Indian on nature, be- 
eause of his small numbers and the 
erudeness of his tools, was almost neg- 
ligible. Only insofar as he was respon- 
sible for more wild-fires than lightning 
alone would have caused, does the In- 
dian seem to have influenced his en- 
vironment to any significant degree. 


Natural areas have many value for 
modern man. They preserve against 
the day when man or nature may have 
uses for them delicate species that 
cannot tolerate much disturbance of 
their environment. In this, natural 
areas serve as modern “Noah’s Arks.” 
They are also biological laboratories in 
which scientists can learn more about 
how the world of living things func- 
tions in response to the forces of na- 
ture. Here the causative agent for ev- 
ery observed phenomena must be 
sought in nature. In such areas, climate 
shifts and changing radiation levels 


can be more easily detected and evalu- 
ated. 


Those who make a hobby of some 
branch of nature study will—in their 
search for the shy and the delicate and 
the rare—increasingly seek out natural 
areas. If such preserves are so scarce 
as to cause too great a concentration 
of hobbyists, there is danger that in 
time they may begin to lose their nat- 
uralness and with it some of their sci- 
entific value as a research area. It is 
to be hoped, however, that we can set 
up enough natural areas in every part 
of the country to permit free “public” 


use by those who seek the things 
which only a natural area can pro- 
vide. 

Already, however, we face the prob- 
lem of increasing use of natural areas 
by segments of the public who have 
no interest in nature, but are simply 
looking for places to swim, picnic, 
hike, camp or enjoy some other form 


of outdoor activity. To these people, a 
natural area’s chief attraction is its 
absence of “no trespassing” signs, and 
it is at this point that those interested 
in natural. area preservation must 
firmly draw the line. What these peo- 
ple are looking for are recreation lands 
and it seems unlikely that we shall be 
so successful in preserving natural 
areas that we can afford to release 
them for purely recreational use. 


Recreation lands in public ownership 
so that every citizen can enjoy reason- 
able access to the sea and lakeshore, 
to rivers and ponds, to forests and 
mountain peaks, are essential to the 
maintenance of our American stand- 
ard of living. Unfortunately, the time 
is not far off when all land that pos- 
sesses high recreational value will be 
either publicly owned or the jealously 
guarded private holdings of those who 
can afford to purchase such property. 


We need both natural areas and re- 
creation lands, but it would be a great 
mistake to let the public come to re- 
gard natural areas as recreation lands. 
Ultimately, the country should have 
probably a hundred times as much 
land in various recreation categories 
as in the natural area category. Noth- 
ing would be a greater disservice to 
the public at this time, when action to 
acquire more recreation land is so 
badly needed, than to let recreational 
use of natural areas hide the fact that 
adequate land is not being obtained for 
recreation. 


Richard H. Pough 


BIRD WATCHERS’ PARADISE 


Emma Aubert Cole 


Three miles off the coast of South 
Carolina, and some twenty miles north- 
east of Charleston, lies Bulls Island, 


part of an original barrier reef. Only 
about six miles long and two miles 
wide, it contains more wildlife than 
most of us see in a lifetime. It is heav- 
ily wooded with live oaks, magnolias, 
pines and palmettos in the interior, 
bordered on the Atlantic side by a 
broad, shell-strewn beach, and on the 
west by great tidal marshes inter- 
sected by winding channels. The wood- 
ed area contains several large fresh- 
water ponds. Thus this small island 
provides suitable habitat for a great 
variety of both land, shore and water 
birds, which visit there during the mi- 
gration seasons, aS well as deer, rac- 
coons, fox squirrels, an occasional river 
otter, alligators and diamond-back ter- 
rapin. Even the giant sea turtle visits 
its outer beaches to lay eggs. 


For the fisherman, Jacks Creek 
Pond, the only one on which boats are 
allowed, provides fishing from late 


Surrounded by enormous spreading live oaks, hung with Spanis 
“sie House is the only bit of civilization on an unspoiled is!and 
birds. 


Spring to early Fall. Largemouth bass, 
bluegill, bream (locally pronounced 
“brim’”) and other species abound. The 
author and her husband walked out of 
the woods to find two fishermen in a 


boat nearby. In five minutes they took 
three fish. 

But while the fishing is good and 
the island provides many t!:ings of in- 
terest to the botanist and nm. ‘uralist, it 


is for its birds that it is famous. From 


130 to 145 species have been ‘isted dur- 
ing the annual Christmas <1. Counts, 
and over a period of year 3 species 
have been recorded in the | ernment- 
owned Cape Remain Nat . Wildlife 


Refuge, of which Bulls id. 7is- aa 
part; most of these wer« n on the 
Island. Even the autho. toriously 
ineffective bird watchel 38 species 
on the Island and its ‘nt islets 
during less than two dea tay. This 
was during the Springs ation in 
early April and did no lude the 
many warblers heard not seen 
clearly amongst the Sp: moss of 
the forest. 

ioss, Dom- 

ning with 


From the point of view of both quan- 
tity and variety, Fall, Winter and 
Spring are the best times to visit the 
Island, with the largest waterfowl 
flights in late October and early No- 
vember, but even during the rest of 
the year there is a fairly large perma- 
nent population, augmented by mi- 
grant stragglers. Among the perma- 
nent residents are Little and Great 
Blue Herons, Common and Snowy 
Egrets, Louisiana and Black-crowned 
light Herons, Wood Ducks, Cooper’s, 
Red-tailed and Red-shouldered Hawks, 
sald Eagles, Wild Turkeys, King and 
‘lapper Rails, Common _ Gallinules, 
.merican Oyster Catchers, Laughing 
“ulls, Willets, Caspian Terns, Barn 
nd Sereech Owls, Pileated and Red- 
‘ellied Woodpeckers, Long-billed 
farsh Wrens, Yellow-throated and 
ine Warblers, Boat-tailed Grackles, 
Nhite-eyed” Towhees, and, of course, 
1e inevitable Mockingbird and Cardi- 
al, plus a great many others familiar 
) us here. 
Space does not permit listing the 
nany other birds which, while not 
fear ’round residents are either abun- 
dant or commonly seen in Winter. 
\mongst them, however, are the 
forned Grebe, Gannet, many kinds of 
luck, Greater Yellowlegs, Dunlin, 
‘emi-palmated Sandpiper, Yellow-bel- 
‘ed Sapsucker, Short-billed Marsh 
Vren, Hermit Thrush, Myrtle Warbler 
nd Swamp Sparrow. In _ addition, 
nere is always the possibility of see- 
if some rare visitor to add to your 
ife List. The author will swear she 
2w an Oregon Junco in a flock of In- 
‘igo Buntings, although there is no 
ecord of such a sighting. 


Bulls Island takes its name from 
‘ephen Bull who settled there in 1670. 
‘t remains largely unchanged since his 
‘ay with the exception of twelve miles 
paths, roads and trails along which 
‘he visitor may wander at will. It is, 
uowever, advisable to stay on them 
because the Island also boasts of one 


poisonous snake, the cotton-mouth 
moccasin. 
Very comfortable accommodations 


with superb and plentiful food at rea- 
sonable prices are available at Domi- 
nick House, illustrated here. A large 
rambling dwelling, formerly the prop- 


erty of Gayer C. Dominick, it was sold 
to the Government in 1936 and is now 
the only inhabited structure on the Is- 
land. Because accommodations are lim- 
ited to about 15, and because there are 
no organized bird walks, it is possible 
to wander for hours without seeing a 
soul, either amongst the hushed si- 
lence of the primeval trees only brok- 
en by birdsong, or along the wide east- 
ern beach. You can easily imagine 
yourself back in the 17th Century 
when, looking along a grassy glade 
you see a wild turkey cock posing on 
a fallen tree, or watch a mother alli- 
gator and her brood sunning themselves 
on the bank of one of the ponds (safe- 
ly on the far side of a lagoon I might 
add). Here, in New England, where the 
sight of one American egret is excit- 
ing, it is almost unbelievable to see 
half a dozen, interspersed with Snow- 
ies, Little Blues and a multitude of 
lesser water fowl walking about 
amongst sleeping alligators or swim- 
ming nearby with the greatest noncha- 
lance. 


While the great spreading live oaks, 
the magnolias and loblolly pines are 
the giants of the forest, there are 
many beautiful shrubs and vines: yau- 
pon, holly, yellow jessamine, musca- 
dine, laurel, greenbriar, Virginia creep- 
er, and, of course, poison ivy, which 
provide hiding and nesting places for 
the many passerine birds which either 
live here or stop over during their 
Spring and Fall migrations. 


Bulls Island is reached by driving up 
or down U. S. 17 to a place called Aw- 
endaw, and going thence by Sewee 
Road for five miles to Moore’s Land- 
ing on the Inland Waterway where a 
boat from the Island meets visitors by 
appointment. Times of departure were 
dependent upon the tides this past 
April, but a longer dock was_ under 
construction and may well be com- 
pleted by this Fall. For reservations 
write Mrs. C. H. Mills, Bulls Island, 
Awendaw, S. C., or telephone Mobile 
Unit YJ6-3473, Charleston, S.C. Be 
sure to write well in advance in order 
to avoid disappointment. 

And if you can possibly go, don’t 
miss it. You’ll never regret it or for- 
get it. 


Woe unto them that join house to house, that 
lay field to field, till there is no place, that 
they may be placed alone in the midst of the 
earth. —Isaiah 5:8 


The Real Threat 
To Wilderness: 


POPULATION 


By BRUCE WELCH 


Mr. Welch is Assistant Professor 
of Biology at William and Mary 
College, Williamsburg, Virginia. 


Certainly we, like those who have 
preceded us on the battlefield of con- 
servation, must fight to maintain the 
integrity of our natural areas. And 
there is no doubt that we need to es- 
tablish new natural preserves and: ad- 
ditional outdoor recreation facilities to 
meet the demands of our expanding 
population. This idea has gained such 
wide acceptance that it is now a famil- 
iar theme not only in conservation 
publications, but in the news media 
and in popular magazines as well. Var- 
ious branches of our government and 
many private conservation organiza- 
tions are working to meet these de- 
mands. But this is not enough. 

Our basic problem is not the saving 
and protecting or land. It is stopping 
the ominous, uncontrolled expansion of 
our population. Any attempt to meet 
the increasing demands for outdoor 
recreational resources without simul- 
taneous action to curb the increase in 
population is but a poor stopgap meas- 
ure at the very best. We are feverishly 
busying ourselves to avoid facing the 
problem. We are digging deliberately 
at our foxhole when the enemy is 
upon us. We are simply taking aspirin 
when the body is being consumed by 
cancerous growth. 

Ecologists know that populations of 
all kinds have built-in checks for con- 
trolling their own numbers. Such 
checks are essential for the survival 
of the populations. But the checks are 


ES PS TEST IE LE SS 

We have printed the following three 
articles because it is absolutely im- 
perative to the cause of conservation 
that all of us recognize and come to 
grips with the crux of the conserva- 
tion problem, which is over population. 
In the long run and we are on the run 
right now, it gains us little to teach 
conservation education, and to set 
aside Sanctuaries, Natural Areas, and 
Wilderness Areas, if at the same time 
we do not face and deal with 


a popu- 
lation problem which wil!. :f not re- 
solved, simply swallow by s ser neces- 
sity and force of numbers ‘'.ose areas 
already set aside. Conser n educa- 
tion and resource prese ion will 
have lasting meaning anc © ‘ect only 
if the population probler esolved. 
ED. 

Be Nae SBS SS Ne eS TE! 
often quite uncomfortab| c the in- 
dividuals and the popu ns con- 
cerned. The bill is paid | e indivi- 
duals. , 

There is a difference veen the 
physiology and the beha f crowd- 
ed and uncrowded organ: In lower 
mammals these differen: ire often 
manifest, among the cro\ l, in im- 
paired fertility, poorer | ition and 
maternal care, and decreased viability 
of young. The averag inimal is 
smaller. It is more suscep idle to dis- 
ease. And an increasing! rge num- 
ber of extremely devian! = :idividuals 
appear. 

Nature of the Ch: S 

Ecologists know that t) changes 
are not necessarily assoc ‘d with a 
short food supply. They n be due to 
social and psychological! ors, and 
occur even when food iperabun- 
dant. Animals are not sir machines 
for the consumption 0! od. Each 
kind, including man, ha. ehavorial 
and physiological limitat' of one 
sort or another. 

Yet, to my knowledge a single 
conservation-oriented arti chat has 
been published has faced * fact that 
the only action which ca provide a 
lasting solution to our I: resource 
problems is one that wili provide a 
means of controlling hurian popula- 
tion. When continual hunian popula- 
tion expansion has been mentioned in 


this context, it has been blindly ac- 


cepted as inevitable, and discussion 
has been directed towards devising 
means to provide for its demands. Sim- 
ple arithmetic should suffice to show 
that this approach is madness and 


folly. Suppose we provide for the pop- 
ulation that will exist fifty years from 


now. Then what? Our problems will 
only be compounded faster and faster. 

The world’s limiting human popula- 
tion is not to be computed on the basis 
of ‘= number of mouths that con- 
cei , could be fed. That is not the 
que-ton. Far from being depleted or 
Ov! ved, the resources of our seas 
hav: scarcely been tapped, even on the 
hig - trophic levels. In many coun- 
tri “je amount of food taken from 
the ~--2 is governed by the demand of 
CO} ‘rs, not by a limiting supply. 
In e of the most heavily populated 
col s, seafoods and various other 
typ f foods go unused because of 
cul i. taboos and for want of educa- 
tion. .n our own country we have sur- 
plus»; and pay farmers not to produce 
foc lass culture of foods promises 
to become a practical reality in the not 
to tant future. Our problem will 
be - of education, technology and 
distr:npution—if not of over-eating. It 
neec +t be one of starvation. 

ix hort of the population density 
that vill tax our potential food supply 
there will be a limit to human toler- 
anc ie advent of social and cultural 
stagoation, the disappearance of free- 
dom .--and compassion —and sensible 
more ify, the reign of an artificially 
tra! ‘ized and emotionless sub-ani- 


mai stence. 


I..* German explorer, Alexander von 
Hu 


i\dt — whose influence touched 
virtt ly every field of human knowl- 
edee—-spoke in vivid terms of the ef- 


fects 0° natural surroundings upon the 


human mind. The great British his- 
toria: of the ninteenth century, Henry 
Thomas Buckle, and later the German 


philosopher, Emanuel Kant, wrote at 
length of the natural environment and 
its meaning for national character. To 
them the national character was the 
average of the personalities, attitudes, 
temperaments, and idealogies of all the 
individuals of a nation. In part it was 


due to the cultural heritage. And in 
part it was dependent upon the physi- 
cal and social environment. 


That beauty and naturalness, in this 
regard, are an important part of our 
emotional and conceptual environment 
was an implicit assumption of the 
American philosopher, George Santa- 
yana, aS expressed in his Sense of 
Beauty in more recent years: “But we 
—the minds that ask all the questions 
and judge the validity of all answers— 
we are not ourselves independent of 
this world in which we live. We sprang 
from it, and our relations in it de- 
termine all our instincts and _ satis- 
factions.” 


Boys need to match themselves 
against mountains. They need to know 
the penetrating purity of a Spring 
morning’s dew. Men need to know the 
stillness of their own mind, the quiet- 
ness of God’s hidden places. Such is 
the essence of serenity, and the seed 
of poetry and deep understanding. . 


Certainly man cannot “return to na- 
ture.” Nor can he return to the con- 
dition of the “noble savage,” if ever 
such a creature existed. It is not desir- 
able that he should. Man has increased 
in understanding of himself and of his 
world as he has molded his civilization. 
He can never be free of it. But neither 
can he be free of his natural environ- 
ment. It is in the achievement of a 
harmonious balance between them 
that he will find his optimum exist- 
ence. 


If we hold wilderness and natural 
beauty to be important to man’s most 
meaningful habitation of the earth, al- 
though perhaps in ways that we do 
not yet understand, then we must act 
immediately to curb his uncontrolled 
increase in numbers. The medium es- 
timate of the United Nations (and 
such estimates have almost invariably 
proven to be too low) is that the 
world population will more than dou- 
ble within the next thirty-five years. 
Three and a half decades is not a very 
long time. 


We cannot begin to act too soon. 


Reprinted from Vol. I of Articles and 
Reprints of The Natural Area Council, 
Inc., 205 E. 42nd Street, New York, 
N. Y. 
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Population Crisis Committee Formed 


An announcement of the commit- 
tee’s formation was carried in the 
April 21, 1965, issues of the New York 
Times and of the Washington Post. 
Both articles quoted from an inter- 
view with former Senator Kenneth B. 
Keating, of New York, who has ac- 
cepted the chairmanship of the group. 


According to Mr. Keating, the com- 
mittee is a private organization which 
seeks “deeper Governmental involve- 
ment in promoting birth control. The 
New York Times reports that the Pop- 
ulation Crisis Committee will differ 
from other birth-control groups by en- 
gaging in direct lobbying in Washing- 
ton. 

Among his associates on the com- 
mittee, Mr. Keating mentioned Hugh 
Moore, chairman of the board of the 
Dixie Cup Company; Cass Canfield, 
chairman of the executive committee 
of Harper & Row; and William H. 
Draper, Jr., a former Army general 
now chairman of the board of Combus- 
tion Engineering, Inc. Mr. Keating in- 
dicated that the group would be fi- 
nanced by “philanthropists and _ per- 
sons interested in the program.” 


Mr. Keating said that the commit- 
tee’s work would supplement “the ex- 
cellent work of planned parenthood 
and research organizations in the 
field.” A primary goal, he indicated, 
will be “an increase in Federal expen- 
diture for birth-control research.’ 

The committee has opened an office 
in Washington, D. C., at 1730 K Street, 
N.W. (Telephone: 659-1833). The Ex- 
ecutive Secretary is Mrs. Phyllis 
Pietro. 

Following are a few quotes from Mr. 
Keating’s statements since his appoint- 
ment. 


“The world population explosion is 
fast becoming the most critical prob- 
lem of our time. It will have a pro- 
found effect upon the welfare of man- 
kind in the decades ahead, and will be 
a determining influence for war and 
peace.” 


There will be another 150 million 
people in the United States in 35 short 
years at the present rate of increase. 
This presents the possible prospect of 


8 million unemployed instead of 5 mil- 
lion today—of 10 million on welfare, of 
30 million elderly and 100 million chil- 
dren to be taken care of. 
“The world-wide population projec- 
tion is staggering to contemplate. 
There will be one billion—1,000 mil- 
lion—more people in the next 15 years 
—a number greater than all the peo- 
ple now living in the 55 countries of 
Europe and the entire Western Hey 
sphere taken together. The most rapic 
growth is in poor countries that 
least afford it and whose struggie 
a better living is seriously hand 
ped by unprecedented proliferation 
“A solution is now being sought oy 
the leading religious faiths — Prot: 
tant, Catholic and Jewish. Pope P: 
VI has said, “The question is be): 
subjected to study, as wide and | 
found as possible, as grave and hon 
as it must be on a subject of such iin 
portance.’ 


“President Johnson in his State 
the Union Message said, ‘I will se 
new ways to use our knowledge 
help deal with the expansion of w: 
population. Today, however 
United States is spending less than $10 
million on this basic problem out 
an annual budge of $15 billion for 
search. This amount is less than 1.” 
the cost of putting a man on the iv 
in 1970! 


“The current explosive growt! 
population threatens the success of ' 
Alliance for Progress, the War or. 
erty, Foreign Aid and innumer:» 
domestic problems to which the ¢ 
gress has committed billions of 
lars. 

“Since the Committee’s purpose i 
stimulate public action, it will suppic- 
ment, and in no way conflict, with the 
excellent work of Planned Parenthood 
and other private educational and re- 
search organizations in the field.” 


“What is happening is on such a 
vast scale, and so unprecedented, that 
it is difficult to imagine. It is changing 
the lives of every one of us—not only 
in the exploding countries we hear 
about but in more developed areas, 
such as the United States. Its impact 


on the lives of our children may lit- 
erally be catastrophic. 


“There is no single solution to these 
complicated problems but one thing is 


rates. The need is so vast, and popu- 
lations are increasing at such speeds, 
that the solution is far beyond the ca- 


pacity of private organizations. Only 
governments are large enough, with 


certain: they are not going to be solved enough resources, to handle such tre- 


without a sharp reduction in birth mendous task.” 
POPULATION PROBLEM CONTINUED 
From The Associated Press 
Washington, April 25, 1965 
A. co~mittee of scientists urged the per square foot through the United 
Fedet ‘overnment yesterday to take States.” According to the Census Bu- 
a st role in promoting birth  reau, there were 60 persons per square 
cont! . the United States, including mile in the U. S. in 1960. 
me ee an See rae The 11-member group urged imme- 
to | aplement public and private ; : 
pro; diate attention by governmental and 
: private organizations and civic leaders 
It U. S. population growth is a to what is termed the two basic ele- 
majc sstacle to many social gains ments of the population problem in 
and ‘S put prosperity beyond the’ the United States: 
reach, of millions of Americans. {The steady and persistent increases 
A special committee of the National in population upon which the post-war 
Acadeiny of Sciences warned that, con- surge in birth-rate has been super- 
trary to a common view, the “popula- imposed. 
tion ; losion” is a crucial problem {A prevailing high fertility among 
within U. S., instead of being con- low-income groups. 
ani Bely to develoning cous The report declared: “It is clear that 
The sup declared in a 25-page re- rapid population growth will create 
port ‘°° if present fertility and mor-_ difficulties in reaching America’s noble 
tality ds continue, America’s popu- goals of optimum education for all, 
lation ‘| surpass the present world universal abundance, enriched leisure, 
populs on in 150 years—“and in about equal opportunity, quality, beauty and 
650 5 , there would be one person creativity.” 


TO 'iiE FRIENDS OF CONSERVATION AND WILDLIFE 


When making your will we hope you will remember the work of the Pequot-sepos 
Wildlife Sanctuary. We receive no aid from public tax funds. Bequests and donations 
to the Pequot-sepos Wildlife Sanctuary are deductible from federal and state estate 
and income taxes. Form of bequest may read: “I give and bequeath unto the Pequot- 
sepos Wildlife Sanctuaty, the sum 6f- $0 i Lf the bequest is 


other than money a description should be attached. 


The Mounting Crisis Between Bulldozers and Ladyslippers 


Unless men of leadership recognize 
the growing importance of natural 
space on earth, our frantic race to the 
moon may be of little use. Today 
America is faced with one of the most 


serious domestic crises in its history— 
the problem of skyrocketing popula- 
tion and urbanization and the swallow- 
ing up of the natural countryside. 


Year by year, month by month, day 
by day, the engulfment of woods and 
wet areas and beach country contin- 
ues. Each year, each month, each day, 
the stealing fingers of encroachment 
are taking away forests, meadows, 
marshes, scenic areas, homes of wild- 
life—all natural areas, some with great 
potential recreational value. Experts 
estimate that each year we are losing 
1,100,000 acres of land to urban devel- 
opment, subdivisions, highways, shop- 
ping centers, industrial plants. In all 
great metropolitan centers, cities are 
losing their natural “wild” places as 
one urban agglomeration after another 
merges with development centers of 
the next. Natural spots of hinterland, 
scenic water areas, picturesque hills 
and dales, haunting wild beaches with 
their sanderlings and skimmers, are 
swiftly passing by the board. More and 
more, families must travel greater dis- 
tances to find a bit of shade and sol- 
ace. More and more the outdoorsman 
must drive longer to find a place to 
pitch a tent or locate a bit of natural 
water to wet a line. 


Nothing is more heart-rending to the 
conservationist these days than to see 
parcel after parcel of natural space 
sacrificed completely in a passion for 
urban development and to see little or 
nothing done to preserve our few re- 
maining wild places. 

Last summer I had a good oppor- 
tunity to see what is happeneing to 
America—your America, our America, 
the land of the free and the home of 
the brave, the land our forefathers 
fought so hard to establish as a great 
nation and passed on to us with the 
simple solemn admonition: take care 
of America lest you sell our heritage 
down the river. Having covered some 
33,000 miles of the continent by air, 


rail, automobile and boat, I can say 
with deepest gravity and humility that 
we’re tearing down the face of Amer- 
ica at a shocking rate. A few exam- 
ples will suffice. 

Here is a metropolitan area—some 
300,000 in population — and growing 
like wildfire. A close look around 


shows that little is being done t» pro- 
vide additional public parks, par':<ways 
and recreation areas or to Save ‘‘s dis- 
appearing surrounding scenic ‘reas. 
Juvenile crime is increasing, 3". noth- 
ing is done for the wholeson erea- 
tion of young people. Inste: omes 
the hue and cry: “What we ed is 
more industry.” 

Granted, industry is needed °s keep 
our economy going but th tional 
man asks: Is it necessary t: rifice 
everything for the sake of velop- 
ment? 

Here is another section of ‘ad, near 
a city—72 acres to be exact. lt ‘s wood- 
land and farm counrty. It > been 
lovely hinterland for centuries. Its 
woods and ladyslippers an atures 
have been wild for eons of | . Sure, 
when the white man came leared 
some of the land but he saved nalf the 
woods, kept a small mars tact for 
muskrats and wood ducks anc ‘et the 
ladyslippers grow. Fine lan olling, 
airy, beautiful, it would hav~ made a 
lovely park someday for t! ‘y and 
its suburban community. PF . Eco- 
nomics decreed it to be sol. $2000 
an acre and turned into devel- 
opment. Already the bu’: rs are 
tearing out the trees, leve!)! ne hil- 
locks and scooping out the of the 
springs and meadows. WN: ie pine 
will be left and not one ro hepat- 
ica will remain under the < ylanket 
of leaves when the dev rs get 
through. 

In the United States prope: there is 
a land surface of 2,973,/Uy square 
miles. Three hundred years »zo most 
of this area was wild land, with great 
stands of oak, pines, hemiocks, and 
with sparkling watercourses and land 


largely untouched by man 


Today the wild country has shrunk 
to approximately two and two-tenths 


per cent of the total land area. The 
country’s remaining wilderness lands 
would fit an area the size of Georgia. 
They may shrink still further. 

In a real sense, America’s wild land 
is important. For the immigrant who 
arrived yesterday and for the fourth 
generation “American,” it is a symbol 
of the ration. It represents a pioneer 


ica is an immediate and long-range 
program of action to save our remain- 
ing wild lands—save the public lands 
we now have, acquire new public re- 
creation areas wherever they can be 
found, and especially, to set aside fam- 
ily-size parks and recreation areas out- 
side of mushrooming metropolitan 


Unless we are deliberate in saving 
some of our natural environment on 
earth—an environment we know to be 
salubrious to man—our race to the 
lifeless moon with its extremes in tem- 
peratures surely will be of little avail. 
If a man can’t make a good home on 
the planet earth, which has proved to 
sustain life for eons of time, attempt- 
ing to settle a bleak no man’s land in 
outer space seems little short of ab- 


Reprinted from Vol. #1 of Articles 
and Preprints of the Natural Area 


( ) Family: $15.00 annually 
( ) Sustaming: $25.00 annually 


( ) Life: $300.00 
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[PLEASE SPECIFY WHETHER MR., MRS., OR MISS] 


heritages in which the individual, not centers. 
machines and things, is valued. 
Every 12 seconds our population in- 

crease: >y one person. Each year there 

are inc casing demands on our natural 

reso More persons seek recrea- 

tion: ‘ter demands are necessitated 

on v wildlife and minerals. In the 

face ir increasing population and 

the § ‘ig mechanization of so much 

of oi ctivity, our only democratic 

hope success in preserving our 

wild ‘is in a policy of deliberately — surd. 

setti ‘de such areas for preserva- 

tion. en maintaining the integrity 

of ou" signation. 

Wh ieeded everywhere in Amer- Council, Ine. 
MEMBERSHIP APPLICA TION 
The Peguot-sepos Wildlife Sanctuary 
Mystic necticut 
Date 
ie) ir: $7.50 annually 
‘a? * $50.00 annually 
— buting: $12.50 annually 
Contributions to the Sanctuary are Tax Deductible. 
@ Organ’e ‘ons are eligible for Patron, Contributing or Sustaining Memberships only. 

Signed M 
Permanent 


Mailing: Addiéss ook aaa nigtag se cate Mada tes te nei, 


Please make checks payable to “P.S.W.S., INc.” and mail to The Pequot-sepos Wildlife 


Sanctuary, Mystic, Connecticut 
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TRADING POST 


We want the Trading Post to be a valuable service to you. We need 

the added support your patronage of the Trading Post will lend to the . 
Sanctuary. We offer our members a discount of 10%-15%. We canno’ ® 
enumerate all of the items stocked in the Trading Post on this page 

devoted to advertisement but we will be pleased to discuss them wi 

you personally. 


BIRD—CALLS, HOUSES, FEEDERS, TILES | 
BIRD SEED—SUNFLOWER SEED, MIXED BIRD SEED 
CRACKED CORN 


— MEMBER DISCOUNTED PRICES — 


Sunflower Seed Mixed Seed Cracked Corn 

100 Ibs. $12.75 100 Ibs. $8.85 100 Ibs. $5.0) 
50 Ibs. $ 6.50 50 lbs. $4.70 10 lbs. $ .5: 
5: thas $ > 275 10 Ibs. $1.05 


These Prices Are Subject to Change Without Notice 


The Sanctuary Is a Dealer for SWIFT INSTRUMENTS, |‘ 
We Stock: 

Binoculars, Hand Lenses, Weather Instruments, 

or Come in and Read the Catalog 


BOOKS—The Complete Peterson Field Guide Series 
—The Complete Golden Guide Series 
—The Complete Bent Series 


PUTNAM AND SONS FIELD BOOK SERIES 
Marine Fishes of The Atlantic Coast, Common Mushrooms, Ins‘ 
The New Field Book of American Wildflowers 


GROSSET AND DUNLOP 1001 QUESTIONS SERIES 


Trees, Mineral Kingdom, Seashore, Birds, Insects 


BUCK CHILDREN’S BOOK SERIES 
In Woods and Fields, In Ponds and Streams, Small Pets from We 
and Fields, Along the Sea Shore 


NEWLY STOCKED BOOKS 
Treasures of the Shore (A Beachcomber’s Botany) 6) 
The Natural History of North American Amphibians and Reptil« 
Wild Fowl Decoys (a fascinating history of decoys and wild fow! 


observation), Exploring Our Natural Wildlife Refuges (an important 
book for travelers) 


BOOKS OF OUTSTANDING IMPORTANCE 
The Quiet Crisis, by Stewart L. Udall 
Silent Spring (now available in paperback) by Rachel Carson 
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A CONSERVATION PROGRAM OF EDUCATION AND RECREATION FOR 
CHILDREN AND ADULTS 


WHAT IS THE PEQUOT-SEPOS WILDLIFE SANCTUARY ? 


The Pequot-sepos Wildlife Sanctuary is a non-profit organization incorporated under 
the laws of the state of Connecticut for the purpose of promoting a community pro- 


gram of conservation education. The program includes work for the preservation and 
restoration of our natural resources. 


It is a unique community enterprise in that it is supported entirely by interested citi- 
zens through memberships and contributions. 


YOU AND MEMBERSHIP IN THE PEQUOT-SEPOS 
WILDLIFE SANCTUARY 


Members, now totaling over 800, reside in eighteen states and the District of Columbia. 


Membership is open to everyone. The present membership includes both amateurs 
and professionals in natural history subjects and many who recognize the Sanctuary’s 
educational influence in community life. 


Five members are elected to the Board of Trustees annually to serve for terms of 
four years each. The Officers of the Sanctuary are elected annually by the Board of 
Trustees. 


BECOME A MEMBER OR GIVE NOW! All memberships include a subscription to 
our publications, and have the privilege of participation in all scheduled events. 


TAKE AN ACTIVE PART! Opportunities will be offered for participation in field 
trips, Sanctuary visits, committee work and many other activities. 


HERE IS AN OPPORTUNITY to affiliate now with an organization actively engaged 
in the promotion of a worthy community program of conservation education and 
recreation. 


THE PEQUOT-SEPOS WILDLIFE SANCTUARY: 


Maintains 218 acres of land for the purpose of teaching others the ways and values of 
protection and restoration of our birds, wildlife and other natural resources. 


Maintains a trailside museum and a series of nature trails which tell the story of 
nature in a most instructive and fascinating manner. 


In cooperation with the schools, girl scouts, boy scouts, community centers and 
other youth organizations, promotes a program of conservation education for children. 


Conducts a year around program of field trips and activities for members. 


Through personal guidance of the Curator, serves as a source of information and 
help on local and national conservation problems. 


Furnishes information relative to the value of conservation to many individuals 
and organizations through correspondence, the press, and lectures. 


___ Pursues a long range development program that insures a permanent and increas- 
ingly beneficial service to all local communities. 


Pequot-sepos Wildlife Sanctuary, Inc. . 
Non-Profit Org. 
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To reach Sanctuary from east take Route 95 and 
turn off at Old Mystic sign to Route 27. Turn left 
and continue to Jerry Brown Road; follow signs 
to Sanctuary. Or take Route 1 to traffic light at 
Hewitt Road. Turn right and follow signs. 


RHODE ISLAND 


To reach Sanctuary from west, take Route 95 and 
bear right on Route 27 at Old Mystic. Continue 
to Jerry Brown Road and follow signs. Or take 


Route | through Mystic to Post Office, turn left 
and follow signs. 


